


LOB 

Lo'ather. n. f [from loath.] One that loaths. 

Lo'athful. adj. [loath and full.] 

1. Abhorring; hating. 

Which he did with loathful eyes behold. 

He would no more endure. " Halberd's Tale. 

2 , Abhorred; hated. 

Above the reach of loathful finful luft, 

W hofc bafe effect, through cowardly diftruft 
Of his weak wings, dare not to heaven flie. Spenfer. 
Lo'athincly. adv. [from loathe.] In a faflidious manner. 
Lo'athly. adj. [from loath.] Hateful; abhorred; exciting 
hatred. 

An huge great dragon, horrible in fight. 

Bred in the loathly lakes of Tartary, 

With murd’rous ravin. Fairy ^iicen, b. i. 

The people fear me ; for they do obferve 
Unfathcr’d heirs, and loathly births of nature. Shakefp. 

Sour-ey'd difdain, and difeord (ball beftow 
The union of your bed with weeds fo loathly , 

That you fhnll hate it. Shakefpeare's Tempejl. 

Lo'athly .adv. [from loath.] Unwillingly; without liking or 
inclination. 

The upper dreams make fuch hafte to have their part of 
embracing, that the nether, though lothly, mull needs give 
place unto them. Sielney. 

Lothly oppofitc I flood 

To hi* unnat’ral purpofe. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

This (hews that you from nature lothly flr2y, 

That fuffer not an artificial day. Donne. 

Lo'athness. n.f [from loath.] Unwillingnefs. 

The fair foul herfelf 

Weigh’d between lothnefs and obedience. 

Which end the beam fhould bow. Shakefp. Tempejl. 

Pray you, look not fad. 

Nor make replies of lothnefs. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Should we be taking leave. 

As long a term as yet we have to live, 

The lothnefs to depart would grow. Shakefp. Cymbcline. 
After they had fat about the fire, there grew a general 
lilence and lothnefs to fpeak amongft them ; and immediately 
one of the weakeft fell down in a fwoon. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 
Lo'athsome. adj. [from loath.] 

1. Abhorred; deteftable. 

The frefh young fly 
Did much difdain to fubje£l his defirc 
To loathfome floth, or hours in eafe to waffe. Spenfer. 

While they pervert pure nature’s healthful rules 
To loathfome ficknefs. Milton's Par. Lof, b. xi. 

If we confider man in fuch a loathfome and provoking con¬ 
dition, was it not love enough that he was permitted to en¬ 
joy a being. South's Sermons. 

2. Caufing fatiety or faftidioufnefs. 

The fweetcfl honey 
Is loathfome in its own delicioulnefs. 

And in the tafte confounds the appetite. Shakefpeare. 
Loathsomeness, n.f [from louthjome.] Quality of raifing 
hatred. 

The catacombs muff have been full of flench and loathfome- 
nefs, if the dead bodies that lay in them were left to rot in 
open nitchcs. Addifon. 

Loaves, plural of loaf. 

Democritus, when he lay a dying, caufed loaves of new 
bread to be opened, and he poured a little wine into them; 
and fo kept himfelf alive with the odour till a feafl was pafl. 

Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N°. 934. 

Lob. n.f. 

j. Any one heavy, clumfy, or fluggifh. 

Farewel, thou lob of fpirits, I’ll be gone, 

<Dur queen and all her elves come here anon. Shakefp. 
2. Lob’s pound; a prifon. Probably a prifon for idlers, or 
fturdy beggars. 

Crowdero, whom in irons bound. 

Thou bafely threw’fl into lob’ s pound. Hudibras. 

3 * A Fof the tTo’ut the dew worm, which fome alfo call the lob 
worm, and the brandling are the chief. JValten s Angler. 
To Lob. v. a. To let fall in a flovenly or lazy manner. 

The horfemen fit like fixed candleflicks, 

And their poor jades c . ./• 

Lob down their heads, dropping the hide and hips. Shake]. 
Lo'bby. n.J. [laube, German.] An opening before a room. 
His lobbies fill with ’tendance, 

Rain facrificial whifp’rings in his ear, . , 

Make facred even his flirrop. Tim. °f ’ 

Before the duke’s rifing from the table, he flood expect g 
till he fhould pafs through a kind of lobby between tharroorn 
and the next, where were divers attending him. fot . 
Try your back flairs, and let the lobby wait, > 

A flratagcm in war is no deceit. K, ”Z S ** ; 

Lobe. n. f [lobe, French; Xo6«.] A divifion; a diitm& part. 
ufed commonly for a part of the lungs. 


hoc 

Nor could the lobes of his rank liver fwell 
To that prodigious mafs, for their eternal meal. Dryden 
Air bladders form lohuli, which hang upon the bronchia 
ike bunches of grapes; thefe lobuli conflitute the lobe , 
the lobes the lungs Arbuthmt m 

Lobster, n.f. [lobj-cep, Saxon.] A cruftaceous fifh 

Thofe that caff their fhell, are the lobfer, the crab, and 
craw-fifh. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N . 7 o 2 

It happened! often that a lobjler hath the great claw of one 

tzj v ‘ k ° rErrm '- 

1. Having the properties of place. 

By afeending, after that the fharpnefs of death was over¬ 
come, he took the very local pofleffion of glory, and that to 
the ufe of all that are his, even as himfelf before had wit- 
nefled, I go to prepare a place for you. Hooker b.v 

A higher flight the vent’rous goddefs tries, 

Leaving material worlds, and local fkies. p rlor 

2. Relating to place. 

The circumflance of local nearnefs in them unto us, might 
haply enforce in us a duty of greater feparation from them 
than from thofe other. Hooker, b. iv. 

Where there is only a local circumflance of worfliip, the 
fame thing would be worfhipped, fuppofing that circumflance 

c !! an S ed - . , , Stillingfleet. 

3. Being in a particular place. 

Dream not of their fight, 

As of a duel, or the local wounds 
Of head, or heel. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. xiii. 

How is the change of being fometimes here, fometimes 
there, made by local motion in vacuum, without a change in 
the body moved ? Digby on Bodies. 

Loca'lity. n.f. [from local.] Exiflence in place; relation of 
place, or diftance. 

That the foul and angels are devoid of quantity and di- 
menfion, and that they have nothing to do with grofler loca¬ 
lity, is generally opinioned. Glanville's Seep. 

Loca'lly, adj. [from local.] With refpe& to place. 

Whether things, in their natures fo divers as body and 
fpirit, which almoll in nothing communicate, are not eflen- 
tially divided, though not locally diflant, I leave to the rea¬ 
ders. Glanville's Seep. 

Loca'tion. n.f. [locatio, Latin.] Situation with refpect to 
place; aft of placing; flate of being placed. 

To fay that the world is fomewhere, means no more than 
that it does exifl; this, though a phrafe borrowed from place, 
fignifying only its exiflence, not location. Locke. 

Loch. n.f. A lake. Scottifh. 

A lake or loch, that has no frefh water running into it, 
will turn into a ft inking puddle. Cheyne’s Phil. Principles. 

Lock. n.f. [loc, Saxon, in both fenfes.j 

1. An inftrument compofed of fprings and bolts, ufed to fallen 
doors or chefts. 

No gate fo flrong, no lock fo firm and fall. 

But with that piercing noife flew open quit or brail. F. j$u. 

We have locks to fafeguard ncceflaries. 

And pretty traps to catch the petty thieves. Shakefpeare. 
As there are locks for feveral purpofes, fo are there feveral 
inventions in locks, in contriving their wards or guards. Moxon. 

2. The part of the gun by which fire is ftruck. 

A gun carries powder and bullets for feven charges and 
difehames: under the breech of the barrel is one box for the 
powder; a little before the lock, another for the bullets; be¬ 
hind the cock a charger, which carries the powder to the 
further end of the lock. Grew s Mufaum. 

■? A hug; a grapple. 

They mull be praftifed in all the locks and gripes of wreft- 
lins, as need may often be in fight to tugg or grapple, and 
to clofe Milton on Education . 

4. Any indofure. .. , , r 

Sergeflhus, eager with his beak to prefs 
Betwixt the rival gaily and the rock, 

Shuts up th’ unwieldy centaur in the lock. Dryden s /.tn. 

p, A quantity of hair or wool hanging together. 

Well might he perceive the hanging of her hair in \ locks, 
fome curled, and fome forgotten. 1 ne F 

A goodly cyprcfs, who bowing her fair head over the wa- 
it feemed fhc looked into it, and drefled her ° Tce ^.J^ 


ter, 

by that running river. 


His grizly locks, long growen and unbound, 
^heynSonly a lock of hair on the «jjt of** 


heads. 


Grew. 


A lock of hair will draw more than a cable rope. 

Behold the locks that arc grown white 
Beneath a helmet in your lather s battels. Add] 



Pope. 
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L O D 


I fuppofe this letter will find thee picking of daifies, or 
fmelling to a lock of hay. Addifon's Spectator. 

To Lock. v. a. [from the noun.] 
x. To fhut or faflcn with locks. 

The garden, feated on the level floor, 

She left behind, and locking ev’ry door, 

Thought all fccure. Dryden. 

2. To fhut up or confine, as with locks. 

I am loekt in one of them ; 

If you do love me, you will find me out. Shakefpeare. 

We do lock 

Our former fample in our ftrong-barr’d gates. Shakefp. 

Then feek to know thofe things which make its blell, 
And having found them, lock them in thy breafl. Denham. 

The frighted dame 

The log rn fccrct lock'd. Dryden's Ovid. 

If the door to a council be kept by armed men, and all 
fuch whofe opinions are not liked kept out, the freedom of 
thofe within are infringed, and all their acls as void as if they 
were locked in. Dryden's /En. 

One conduces to the poets completing of his work; the 
other flackens his pace, and locks him up like a knight-errant 
in an enchanted caflle. Dryden’s Dedicat. to the /En. 

The father of the gods 
Confin’d their fury to thofe dark abodes, 

And lock’d ’em lafe within, opprefs’d with mountain loads. 

Dryden's /En. 

If one third of the money in trade were locked up, mull 
not the landholders receive one third lefs. Locke. 

Always lock up a cat in a clofet where you keep your china 
plates, for fear the mice may fteal in and break them. Swift. 

Your wine lock’d up, 

Plain milk will do the feat. Popes Horace. 

3. To clofe fad. 

Death blafls his bloom, and locks his frozen eyes. Gay. 

To Lock. v. n. 

1. To become faft by a lock. 

For not of wood, nor of enduring brals, 

Doubly difparted it did lock and clofe, 

That when it locked, none might through it pafs. Fa. 9 u. 

2. To unite by mutual infertion. 

Either they lock into each other, or flip one upon another’s 
furface; as much of their furfaces touches as makes them 

_ cohere - Boyle. 

Lo'cker. n.f. [from lock.] Any thing that is clofed with a 
lock; a drawer. 

I made lockers or drawers at the end of the boat. R. Crufoc. 

Lo'cket. n.f. [loquet, French.] Afmalllock; any catch or 
fpring to fallen a necklace, or other ornament. 

Where knights are kept in narrow lifts, 

( w 'th wooden lockets ’bout their wrifts. Hudibras, p. ii. 

Lo ckram. n.f. A fort of coarfc linen. Hanmer. 

The kitchen malkin pins 
Her richeft lockram ’bout her reeky neck, 

T ,_ Clamb ’ rin S thc A to him. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Lo ckron. n.f. A kind of ranunculus. 

Locomo'tion. n.f. [locus and mcius, Lat.] Power of chang¬ 
ing place. 0 

All progreflion, or animal locomotion, is performed by draw¬ 
ing on, or impelling forward, fome part which was Before at 

t <1UICt " , Brown’s Vulgar Errours 

Locomo tive. adj. [locus and moveo, Lat.] Changing place ; 
ha ' I "’S [ he power ot removing or changing place. 

I fhall confider the motion, or locomotive faculty 0 f ani- 

ma % . . , , Derham’s Phyf.co-Thcol. 

In the night too oft he kicks. 

Or fhows his locomotive tricks. Prior 

An animal cannot well be defined from any particular, or- 
ganical part, nor from its locomotive faculty, for fome adhere 

Lo'cust S ’„ r Tt n t • -1 Arbuthnot on Ailments. 

■locust. n ’f [Etujla, Latin.] 

The Hebrews had feveral forts of loafs, which are 
no known among us: the old hiftorians and modern tta! 
vellcrs remark, that loafs are very numerous in Africk and 
many places ot Afia; that fometimes they fell like a cloud 
upon the country, and cat up every thiinr ,i 1PV m . ■ . 

Mote, ucrcrite W forts ofL/F S Zl ™ 

twT, aSamft U,1 " g l ° a<J1s ’ il is not to be <’ucllioned P but 
hat thele creatures were commonly eaten in Pnlfftm .1 
the neighbouring connrries. * ™f,’ ; and 

To mo„ow will I bring the i nt0 tht ^ 

Air replete with the fleams of animals, rottino- In- „r„* 
duccd pelhlential fevers ; fuch have likewife been’ raifi. F » " 

Lodestar. See Loadstap jVuller - 

Lodestone. See Loadstone. 


L O D 

To Lodge, v. a. [Ionian, Saxon; loger, French.] 

1. To place in a temporary habitation. 

When he was come to the court of France, the king 
ftiled him by the name of the duke of York ; lodged him, 
and accommodated him, in great flate. Bacon's Henry VII. 

2. To afford a temporary dwelling; to lupply with harbour for 
a night. 

Ev’ry houfe was proud to lodge a knight. Dryden. 

3. To place; to plant. 

When on the brink the foaming boar I met. 

And in his fide thought to have lodg’d my fpear, 

The delp’rate favage rufh’d within my force, 

And bore me headlong with him down the rock. Otway. 

He lodg'd an arrow in a tender breafl. 

That had fo often to his own been preft. Addifon’s Ovid. 
In viewing again the ideas that are lodged in the memory, 
the mind is more than paflive. Locke. 

4. To fix ; to fettle. 

By whole fell working I was firfl advanc’d. 

And by whofe pow’r I well might lodge a fear 

To be again diiplac’d. Shakefpeare'. 

I can give no realon, 

More than a lodg’d hate, and a certain loathing 
I bear Antonio. Shakefpeare's Merch. of Venice. 

5. To place in the memory. 

This cunning the king would not underftand, though hc 
lodged it, and noted it, in fome particulars. Bacon's H. VII. 

6. To harbour or cover. 

The deer is lodg’d. I’ve track’d her to her covert; 

Rufh in at once. Addifon’s Cato. 

7. To afford place to. 

The memory can lodge a greater Ildrc of images, than all 
the fenfes can prefent at oxie time. Cheyne’s Phil. Principles. 

8. To lay flat. 

Though bladed corn be lodg’d, and trees blown down. 
Though caftlcs topple on their warders heads. Sbak/Jp. 

We'll make foul weather with defpifed tears; 

Our fighs, and they, fnall lodge the Summer corn. 

And make a dearth in this revolting land. Shakefpeare 
To Lodge, v. n. J 

1. To refide ; to keep refidence. 

Care keeps his watch in ev’rv ojd man’s eye, 

And where care lodgeth, fleep will never lie. Shakefp. 

Something holy lodges in that breaft, Jl 

And with thefe raptures moves the vocal air 
To teftify his hidden refidence. Milton. 

And dwells fuch rage in foftefl bofom then ? 

And lodge fuch daring fouls in little men ? Pope. 

2. To take a temporary habitation. 1 

Why commands the king. 

That his chief followers lodge in towns about him, 

While he himfelf kcepeth in the cold field ? Shakefp 
l know not where he lodges ; and for me to devife a lodg- 
in g, and fay, he lies here, or he lies there, were to lie Tn 
Thv C3t - r Makcfprarc’s oSeih. 

people. IS a man W3r ’ anJ WiU nOC lod SJ with the 

3. To take up refidence at night:. 2 ^‘ W: ’ x '‘*' 

a ... M)’ lords 

And fiddlers, ftav and lodge by me this night. Shakefp 
Oh, that I had in the wiidernefs a lodging place of w{v' 
farmg men, that 1 might leave my people. P 7° iv 'V 
. ? er 7 ‘ 10U ft but a ftranger travelling to thy cmintrv • t 
.s there.ore a huge foHy to be affixed, bccaufif thou haft a 

4. T,sr* ‘' ,n “ * thc ”r- r v r,r. 

Long cone vVheat they reckon in Oxfordfhire beft fnr 

Lodge, n.f [hgh, French.] M orUmer s Hujbahdry. 

1. A fmall houfe in a park or forefl. 

a^-ffSasES 1 ^ 

I found him as melancholy as a lodge i,f a warren Shat 
He and h.s lady both arc at the lodge, Sh ° L 

Upon the north fide of this pleafant chace. Sbaktf*, 

B ' f, their fhady arriv’d, both flood ^ earc ' 

Uoth turn’d, and under open fkv ador’d * 

I he Lood tnat made both Iky, air, earth */-, 

AVheiiever I am turned out, mv lode/A r j 
lovv-fpirxted family. * V defcen ds upon a 

Lo'nrT! n,ail h ° Ufe 5 as ’ the porter’s lod-e 

u * ma> WA, mJitorr 
vZZZt 1 «#****<* • "lire fZt 

2 P °Th ffi ° n ° f t! ' C enem y’ s work Sharp's Surgery. 

Logger. 
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